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PLASTIC DAGUERREOTYPE CASES 


MONG the most charming by-products of the early 

history of photography are the cases specially made 
for daguerreotypes and the glass-plate imitations of them 
known as ambrotypes. The making of these cases was a 
flourishing American industry in the mid-19th century. 

At first these special cases were hand made by leather- 
workers skilled in making cases for surgical instruments, 
jewelry, and miniatures. Perhaps the most famous of these 
case makers was Mathew B. Brady, who later became a 
daguerreotypist and still later organized the great Civil 
War photographic «documentation. In 1843 he wrote da- 
guerreotypist Albert Sands Southworth, offering “a new 
style case with embossed top and extra fine diaframe.” 
(See Image, Mar., 1952 for entire letter.) He signed at 
least one of his designs: a stylized lyre surrounded by stars. 

In Boston, at about the same time, William Shew de- 
signed cases for daguerreotypes with a bouquet of roses as 
a motif. These designs were stamped into paper colored to 
resemble leather, and were so well done that it is hard to 
believe that they are not actually tooled. Shew, like Brady, 
gave up the case business for photography. He went to 
San Francisco with a traveling daguerreotype “saloon” or 
studio-on-wheels. This gave him an advantage over the 
other operators, for he could rapidly move his studio out 
of danger when one of the frequent and disastrous fires 
broke out in California’s boom town. 

About 1853, an entirely new style of daguerreotype case 
was introduced, made of plastic. These so-called Union 
Cases were produced in a great variety of designs. A check 
list, which is by no means complete, of the various de- 
signs is given in K. M. McClintock’s Handbook of Popular 
Antiques (1946): 110 are described. These are the cases 
commonly referred to as hard rubber or gutta percha. They 
-are nothing of the sort. They represent the first use of 
plastics in industry. 

It is not known who invented these cases. Credit has 
usually been given to Samuel Peck, a daguerreotypist in 
New Haven, Conn., who on October 3, 1854, was granted 
U. S. Patent 11,758 for “Manufacture of Daguerreotype- 
Cases.” The specifications read: ‘The composition of which 
the main body of the case is made, and to which my inven- 
tion is applicable, is composed of gum shellac and woody 
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fibers or other suitable fibrous material dyed to the color 
that may be required and ground with the shellac between 
hot rollers so as to be converted into a mass which when 
heated becomes plastic so that it can be pressed into a 
mold or between dies and made to take the form that may 
be imparted to it by such dies.” It will be noted that Peck 
makes no claim to the invention of the plastic composition 
or to its use to form daguerreotype cases, but goes on to 
describe his improvement: Paper, laid against one of the 
dies was ‘“‘made to combine with the composition in such 
manner as to add great strength to it and prevent it from 
being cracked or broken while in use.” 

On October 30, 1854, just 27 days after Peck’s patent 
was granted, his brother-in-law Halvor Halvorson of 
Cambridge, Mass., filed a patent identical to Peck’s, which 
he assigned to one Horace Barnes. The specifications of the 
Halvorson patent (No. 13,410, granted Aug. 7, 1855) 
repeat those of Peck verbatim, except that Peck’s ‘‘nonpo- 
rous”’ has become, incorrectly, “porous,” and his “combined” 





THE CALMADY CHILDREN, painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence (now in Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York) served as model for this Union Case, manu- 
factured by S. Peck and Co. Collection Waterbury Com- 
panies, Waterbury, Conn. 








is written “confined,” which is meaningless in the context. 
It would appear that Halvorson literally copied out Peck’s 
words. Why this duplication? There was no competition, 
for there is no record that Halvorson manufactured cases. 
Were the brothers-in-law trying out the validity of the 
patent? Did they feel that a second patent made assurance 
doubly sure? We know from a label pasted in a number 
of Union cases, that the patents were merged, and that the 
unknown Mr. Barnes dropped out: 


Genuine Union Case, Improved 
Fine Gilt and Burnished Hinge 
S. Peck’s Patent, 

Oct. 3d., 1854 
H. Halvorson’s Patent, 
Aug. 7th 1855 
Assigned to S. Peck 


In 1856 Peck filed yet another patent (No. 14,202): 
“Fastening for the Hinges of Daguerreotype Cases.” Again 
he takes for granted the plastic composition. The specifica- 
tions read: ‘‘Daguerreotype and other similar cases are now 
largely manufactured of a plastic material the base of which 
is gum shellac." What Peck seeks to protect is a means of 
imbedding brass strips in the plastic, to which hinges 
can be fastened. ‘‘Hitherto the hinges have been fastened 
by rivets through the material . . . nearly thirty percent of 
the cases were spoiled by breaking them in rivetting on 
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PLASTIC CASE for daguerreotype, inspired from the painting “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” by 
Emmanuel Leutze. Manufactured by Littlefield, Parsons and Co. Collection Zelda P. Mackay, San Francisco. 





the hinges.” 

Samuel Peck (1813-1879) was a typical Yankee jack- 
of-all-trades—carpenter, store keeper, grocer, theatre own- 
er, undertaker—and daguerreotypist. In 1850 he patented 
a device to hold the silver copper plates used for daguer- 
reotypes while polishing them. And in the same year he 
began to manufacture daguerreotype cases. In 1855 the 
firm Samuel Peck & Co., was founded. Peck withdrew in 
1860; the assets of the company—which manufactured 
other photographic materials than cases, were sold to 
Scovill and Co., the photographic stockhouse. It is probable, 
therefore, that cases labeled S. Peck & Co., antedate 1860. 

The third to patent an improvement on plastic daguerreo- 
type cases was Alfred P. Critchlow, who began to make 
daguerreotype cases in 1852 in Florence, Mass. He was 
granted U. S. Patent 15,915, (Oct. 14, 1856; re-issue 
April 21, 1857) for an “embracing rivetted hinges.” In- 
stead of fastening the hinge to the side or walls of the case, 
he fastened it to the top and bottom. 

Critchlow formed a partnership with Samuel L. Hill 
and Isaac Parsons in 1853; in 1857 David G. Littlefield 
joined the firm. The company claimed the plastic case as 


its invention. A case in the author's collection bears the 
following label: 












A. P. CRITCHLOW & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Daguerreotype Cases 
A. P. C. & Co. 


Are the Original Inventors of the Composition 
for the Union Case, (so called,) including all the 
various shades of color and fineness of texture pe- 
culiar to their manufacture and of the Embracing 
Riveted Hinges, thus securing them from breaking 
out as do others that are inserted with or without 
a metal brace. 


This statement cannot be accepted as evidence of priority 
in the use of plastic for manufacturing cases. As early as 
1853 a special case for stereoscopic daguerreotypes invented 
by John Mascher was illustrated in Humphrey's Journal of 
Photography. Wrote the editor, “The view is in perspec- 
tive, and exhibits the attachment to a Union Daguerreotype 
case.” 

Critchlow left the company in 1858; apparently the firm 
name “Littlefield, Parsons and Co.,’’ was then adopted. 

In addition to these makers, the following firms are 
found on labels inside Union cases: ‘Holmes, Booth & 
Hayden,” “Wadham Manufacturing Co.,” ‘‘Florence Man- 
ufacturing Co.,” “Kinsley & Parker.” The products of 
these companies are indistinguishable. 

A seemingly endless variety of designs is seen on these 
cases, ranging from simple repeat patterns based on geo- 
metrical motifs, to elaborate pictorial representations in 
bas relief. The most notable Union Case—a collector's 
rarity—bears a copy of the painting “Washington Cross- 
ing the Delaware,” by Emanuel Leutze. It is of the un- 





CAMEO OF SHAKESPEARE was inset in this plastic case 
ro “Key.” The same design is found with insert of mother- 
of-pearl. Collection Zelda P. Mackay, San Francisco. 
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usually large size of 8 x 10 inches, and was manufactured 
by Littlefield, Parsons and Company. It is signed by the 
diesinkers, F. B. Smith and Hartmann. These craftsmen 
made dies for an equally large case manufactured by Peck 
with a bas relief modeled on the painting “The Landing of 
Columbus” by John Vanderlyn in the Rotunda of the 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. Only one other large case 
was made: the design is of a conventional pattern. 

By far the majority of the cases were made for the 
“medium size” daguerreotype (234 x 34% in.) or the 
quarter plate (31/4 x 41% in.). A particularly appealing case 
was made from the painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence (now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) of the 
Calmady Children: the die was made by H. W. Hayden. 
At the time of the Civil War a number of cases were made 
with such topical themes as the Monitor and Fort Sumter. 

Modern experts marvel at the quality of these pioneer 
plastic productions. Significantly, the largest collection of 
them is in the possession of the Waterbury Companies, one 
of the leading plastic manufacturers of the country. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


RETIREMENT OF DR. MEES 


rR. C. E. KENNETH MEES, renowned scientist and one 
D of the greatest figures in the history of photography, 
announced his retirement as president of the George East- 
man House at the annual meeting of the Trustees. Donald 
McMaster was elected to succeed him. 

In announcing his retirement as president, due to the 
fact that he is leaving Rochester to make his home in 
Hawaii, Dr. Mees stated that his association with the 
George Eastman House over the past eight years had been 
most satisfying. Long a student of the history of photogra- 
phy, he had welcomed the opportunity extended to him 
by his fellow trustees to play a leading role in the establish- 
ment of Eastman House as a museum of photography and 
a memorial to George Eastman. A resolution thanking Dr. 
Mees for his eight years of service was passed by the board, 
who expressed their gratitude for the devoted leadership, 
wise counsel and stimulating encouragement which he had 
given to their activities. 

Mr. Donald McMaster, who has been a Trustee of the 
George Eastman House since 1954, is Vice-President and 
Manager of the Eastman Kodak Company. A long-time 
enthusiast of photography, Mr. McMaster has been active 
in numerous organizations, both in America and abroad. 
He is a charter member and fellow of the Photographic 
Society of America, a fellow of the Society of Motion 
Picture & Television Engineers and associate of the Oval 
Table Society of New York and an honorary master of 
photography of the Photographers’ Association of America. 

He is a past-president of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain—the first non-Britisher ever to hold that 
post—and is an Honorary Fellow of that Society. 
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FIRST “GEORGE” 
AWARDS PRESENTED 
TO SILENT FILM 
STARS AT EASTMAN 


By JEAN WALRATH 


A “GEORGE” BEING PRESENTED 
to Mary Pickford by Jesse Laskey with 
Lillian Gish looking on. 


Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, New York 
November 20, 1955 
Reprinted by courtesy of The Gannett Newspapers. 
OLLYWooD shed its starlight upon the stage of the 
Eastman Theater last night and a new ‘“‘first’’ for 
Rochester and Hollywood was written into history. 

The “George’’ award was founded to honor those who 
had contributed most to the pioneering era of 1915-25 in 
motion pictures—actors and actresses, directors and 
photographers. 

The occasion was the First Festival of Film Artists, 
sponsored by the George Eastman House of Photography, 
one which brought to the city 11 personalities in motion 
pictures who are numbered among the greats of the realm. 

Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish, Harold Lloyd, Richard 
Barthelmess, Mae Marsh and Buster Keaton stepped up to 
receive their awards from veteran producer Jesse L. Lasky, 
who presided. 

Marshall Neilan and Frank Borzage, directors and Arthur 
Edson and Hal Rosson, cameramen, were there to receive 
theirs, too, And Cecil B. DeMille’s “George” was handed 
to Charlton Heston. 

Two winners were absent on account of illness—Ronald 
Colman and Norma Talmadge. Gloria Swanson, in Rome 
cabled a message read to the audience. Charles Chaplin, in 
Europe was another.winner. Also absent were directors 
John Ford and Henry King and cameramen Charles Rosher, 
Lee Garmes and John F. Seitz. 

It was a sentimental evening—an occasion of dignity, 
warmth, informality and fun. The big audience that filled 
most of the house was taken into the party. 

Brig. Gen. Oscar N. Solbert, Director of Eastman House, 
opened the festivities and turned the party over to motion 
picture curator, James E. Card, who brought back to the 
screen a wealth of clips of the old movies containing some 
of the best performances of all the prize winners. 
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Harold Lloyd brought the house down as the football 
hero of “The Freshman;” Mary Pickford as Little Annie 
Rooney, Lillian Gish, as co-star with Barthelmess in “Way 
Down East,” Gloria Swanson as an embattled subway 
rider, Mae Marsh in “White Rose’ and in a movie about 
a movie, Barthelmess in ‘““Tol’able David,” Buster Keaton 
in “Go West,’—all were memorable moments of movie- 
dom brought back for a delighted crowd. The guests from 
Hollywood laughed louder than anyone else when comedy 
was shown. 

Card, discussing the qualities that go into greatness as 
a motion picture artist, said the winners were those “who 
have inspired love.” 

Mary Pickford, in the principal speaker's spot for the 
evening, performed extemporaneously and amusingly with 
recollections, witty and funny sfories about others on the 
platform, who had been associated with her. She explained: 
“My life is a part of theirs and their life is a part of mine.” 

Both Lasky and Miss Pickford remarked that after seeing 
the clips of old films they were reminded that perhaps there 
isn’t enough laughter in films nowadays. Lasky said pic- 
tures could use ‘‘more wholesome fun.” 

Miss Gish lamented the fact that films have not lived up 
to the possibilities of world peacemaking and ambassador- 
ship that were once envisioned for them. The silent films 
had great inherent possibilities, she said, and “we took the 
wrong road when we married them to words instead of 
music.” But perhaps, she said, when the world has caught 
up intellectually with its technical advances, “we may be 
able to lift this wonderful thing (motion picture) up to 
the position it should take in the world.” 

Lasky, Miss Pickford, Heston and others paid tribute to 
the Eastman House for the idea of the “George” and Miss 
Gish said that she was sure that “‘all unseen ghosts” of the 
early motion picture days must have been there last night. 
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THE “GEORGE” MEDAL OF HONOR OF THE FESTIVAL OF FILM ARTISTS. The festival, held in Rochester on November 
19, 1955, was the world’s first retrospective film award based on 30 to 40 years perspective on artistic work of enduring value. 


artists of the silent film period of 1915-25. 


The award winners, 5 actors, 5 actresses, 5 directors, and 5 cinematographers, were chosen by more than 300 of their own fellow 


artists of the silent film period of 1915-25. 


The “George” was awarded to living artists of the silent film decade for distinguished artistic contributions to the universal 
medium of motion pictures by the George Eastman House whose special motion picture mission is to collect, preserve and study 


the important historic films of the past and their makers. 





LILLIAN GISH AND MARY PICKFORD with Brig. Gen. Oscar N. Solbert, Director of 
George Eastman House, during the ceremonies of the Festival of Film Artists. 
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CHARLTON HESTON 


said last night the “George” 
award, of all the film awards, 
is the really important one as 
the measure of the greatness 
of a star. 

The 31-year-old actor, was 
here to accept a “George” 
for Cecil B. DeMille. 

“It is a very long overdue 
award,” he said. “How else 
are you going to assess the 
work of a film artist except 
in the light of history? Cer- 
tainly you are not going to 
rely on audience polls to 
judge the work of a star? And 
not the Academy Award ei- 
ther. I belong to the Academy 
and have a great deal of re- 
spect for it, but greatness can 
not be decided this way.” 
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WALTER ROSENBLUM 


Photographer in the Classic Tradition 


ee ICTURES that are to be looked into rather than 

Pana down by” is Walter Rosenblum’s own en- 
couragement to the spectator of his photographs. And he 
is right. Just as it takes a little time to make out the pattern 
of the stones and pebbles at the bottom of a running brook, 
it takes the spectator a little while to reach the significance 
of these pictures. He must be willing to be leisurely. 

The reward is tremendous. In the exhibit as it was dis- 
played in the museum’s Dryden Gallery, three of the small 
contact prints happened to be isolated on a single large 
panel. A sad, beautiful boy was flanked on one side by a 
photograph of strong roots and on the other by one of two 
dead trees. As one remembered the other pictures in the 
exhibition these three were observed to state the themes 
of the Rosenblum pattern. The underlying pattern can be 
translated into words something like this: as we look at this 
child we can see in our mind’s eye the strong roots of his 
temperament tangled by the soil; and we can see, looking 
into the future, the beauty that is promised in his present 
face, will falter and then mature unfulfilled. The strength, 
however, falters not. That persists. 

The photographs were made in many places, the streets 
of New York’s lower East Side, Europe, for Rosenblum is 
a free-lance photographer. Those made in the Gaspé region 
are the most immediately available. The people, the boats, 
the horse lying down before a barn are all simple, direct 


and reach the spectator at once. The others reach one more 
slowly. 
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The spectator is frequently side-tracked by the style, 
which is reminiscent of Paul Strand. Then all at once, un- 
der the running water of the style, the personal pattern 
becomes apparent. These people of the photographs are 
Rosenblum’s family. His cousins, his uncles, nieces and 
nephews, brothers and sisters, his sons and daughters. They 
are found everywhere; not as families actually are, with 
hates and distrusts mixed in, but all seen at their lovable 
moments, idealized. They are not related to him by blood, 
just by the heart. And out of all his growing family his 
favorites are fathers together with their children. Incidently 
this is a subject that is rarely done and never as naturally 
as Rosenblum—like rain falling on a doorstep. 

The Rosenblum response to people is utterly direct and 
always intimate. If he employs the classic style associated 
with Paul Strand, the style is universal: overcast light, 
forms seen in their entirety, the portrait made against a 
nearby flat plane. A mood of order and calm is a combina- 
tion of style elements that many photographers use, Paul 
Strand among them. What Rosenblum puts into the mold 
is far different. People respond with a generosity to Rosen- 
blum’s warmth; these people, as was said, are his family. 


M.W. 


Mr. Rosenblum was promoted to the position of associate 
professor at Brooklyn College, where he has been teaching 
photography since 1946. It has been forty years or so since a 
teacher in photography has had equal rank. 
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REVIEWS 


THE SWEET FLYPAPER OF LiFE, text by Langston Hughes, 
photographs by Roy DeCarava, New York, Simon & 
Schuster, 1955. 98 pp, 151 illusts. $2.95. 


This charming little book is of the handful that attempt to 
work in the difficult medium of words fused to pictures. 
The picture and text kind of book is still so infrequently 
seen that readers are in need of instructions on the flyjackets 
as to how to read them. Visual minded persons look at all 
the photographs first, word minded ones read. But the only 
way to feel the import of this book is to read the text and 
the photographs together—otherwise it’s like looking at TV 
with the sound turned off. 

The story is a quiet one. The simple narrative is put into 
the mouth of a grandmother who is caught in the business 
of living. She enumerates the everyday trivia, the common- 
place consequences, the little tragedies, the no bigger joys. 
Her gift is to make these ordinaries the framework of satis- 
faction. The writer, well known Langston Hughes, spins the 
yarn. It’s almost anybody's story, hence general, even though 
told in the first person. Roy DeCarava’s photographs, made 
largely in Harlem, give it the poignancy of individuality. 

“Now you take Rodney’—the words appear beside the 
photograph of a man and in a trice he is economically 
described, outward appearance, character and all. The same 
economy turns the grandmother's middle daughter into a 
person, the youngest into a housewife, their husbands into 
fathers and their children are instantly real. The camera tells 
us in a quick glance why the grandmother worries and likes 
the no-account Rodney best of all. 

The subtle, the almost exquisite interplay of text and 
photographs as they roll out the story together is best 
expressed between the grandmother and Rodney. She says 
in words, folk-philosophywise what she likes, the photo- 
graphs explain why. This exchange of roles, for we normal- 
ly expect the words to explain the unseen reasons, is a 
major reason for the delightfulness of the Sweet Flypaper 
of Life. 

M.W. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FRIESE GREENE, by W. H. Coe. 


British Journal of Photography, CII (Sept 9, 1955), 
pp 446-448. 


So universal and so strong was the drive to produce moving 
pictures during the last part of the 19th century that all 
over the western world inventors frantically built all man- 
ner of experimental sequence cameras and projectors. To 
disentangle and evaluate the contributions of each experi- 
menter has been one of the most difficult tasks of the 
photographic historian. Claimants for priority have ap- 


peared in every country, and the literature about them js 
extensive. 
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One of the most controversial figures is the Englishman, 
William Friese Greene (1855-1915). His biography by 
Ray Allister, published in 1948, places him in a special 
niche, ‘high in the list of the important inventors of the 
moving picture. 

This new appraisal by B. W. Coe puts the contributions 
of the English inventor in an entirely different light. ““‘Cin- 
ematography was not invented,” Mr. Coe writes. “It ap- 
peared, the product of its time, as the result of a number 
of advances in photographic and mechanical technology 
over many years. Some people contributed more than others 
to its development; it cannot be said, from the present 
evidence, that Friese Greene was among their ranks.’’ 

Mr. Coe bases this drastic conclusion on a study of con- 
temporary accounts in the photographic press. He points 
out that the cameras and projectors which Friese Greene 
demonstrated were all made in collaboration with others. 
In 1886* Friese Greene showed at the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain (now the Royal P. S.) a special lantern- 
slide projector which enabled four slides to be successively 
thrown on the screen. By this means ‘‘a living motion is 
given to the image of the screen.” The projector was 
built by J. A. R. Rudge. 

In 1889, before the same society, Friese Greene demon- 
strated another projector consisting of two lanterns. Con- 
secutive photographs of action were fed into the projectors 


‘by endless chains; the condenser alternated between the 


two lanterns. Rudge later claimed that this instrument was 
his invention, and that he had sold the apparatus, which 
he had provisionally patented, to Friese Greene. 

A Mr. Mortimer Evans now enters Mr. Coe’s account 
as Friese Greene’s second collaborator. Together they pat- 
ented in 1889 a camera to take photographs in sequence, 
at the rate of three or four per second, on a sensitized strip. 
When demonstrating it at the Bath Photographic Society 
in 1890 Friese Green remarked that “Mr. Mortimer Evans 
has improved and improved upon it so much that I am 
positive that the results will have a tendency to bring for- 
ward a new kind of photography.” 

Friese Greene found yet another collaborator, for on 
March 26, 1890, he applied for a patent with Frederick 
Henry Varley for a camera and projector in which film was 
pulled through by an oscillating, roller-bearing lever. The 
apparatus was carried to Chester for demonstration there, 
but in transit it was rendered inoperable. 

Summing up his argument, Mr. Coe states that Friese 
Greene’s principal contribution was the camera patent of 
1890. But he finds that this patent was anticipated by 17 
months in England by L. A. Le Prince, and was followed 
within two months by Wordsworth Donisthorpe and W. 
C. Crofts. Existing film taken by this apparatus at 10 frames 
per second “shows good definition and quality far superior 
to the contemporary Friese Greene film.” 


*Incorrectly given in the British Journal of Photography as 1866. 
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‘In addition,” Mr. Coe continues, “a well-known French 
scientist, Marey, had disclosed to the Academy (sic) des 
Sciences his intermittent film camera on October 29, 1888, 
while Edison and his assistant Dickson had carried out ex- 
perimental work on motion picture apparatus to the Press 
early in 1891, and culminating in the commercialising of 
the Kinetoscope in 1893.” 


MuseuM OF Moviez MiLesTones. Friends Magazine, 
November, 1955, pp 22-23. 

The private motion picture collection of Don Malkames, in 
Tuckahoe, New York, contains 350 early films, cameras, 
projectors, posters, and other memorabilia. The two-page 
spread is illustrated with photographs of some of this 
apparatus, and a general view of the storage room. 
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